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MS. BROOKS: This i© Ned Brooks, inviting you to 
MEET THE PRESS . 
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Mr. McGeorge Bundy, President Kennedy's Special Assistant 
for National_Je,oii£ity-AflaiA'a-— jia^ 
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2 
contact with the heads of all departments and agencies charged 
with national security. This would include the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

A Yale graduate, Mr. Dundy was Professor of Government 
and Dean of Harvard. In 1952 and *5S he supported President 
Eisenhower. In 1960 he joined the Kennedy campaign. 

Wo will start the questions now with Laurence E. 
Spivak, permanent natabev of the H3ET THE PRESS panel. 

MH. SPIVAK: ftr. Bundy, Prouder Khruchcfcov told the Soviet 
Union the other day that his action on Cuba caved Cuba for 
communism. Do you agree with that? 

MR. BUSfDY: I think Mr. Khrushchev's action saved the 
world from an extremely dangerous confrontation and 
rescued his own government from an extremely rash and dangerous 
act. I do not think that his action in that area has decided 
the future of Cuba. 

Mil. SPIVAK: Aren't we in lact, though, now not 
committed not to invade Cuba? 

MR. BUNDY: Wa are only committed to certain assurances 
under given provisos which have been stated and restated 
by the President in his letter of October 27 and again 
in his recent press conferences to the effect that if 
Cuba refrains from aggressive acts in the Caribbean, if 
offensive weapons are taken out of Cuba and kept out of 
Cuba, it will not be necessary and it is not the intention 
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PAKEL: 


MB. BHOOIvS: This i S Ned Brooks, inviting you to 

MEET THE PSESS. 

(Announcement) 

W. BROOKS: Our guest oa L2SET THE PSESS today is 
Mr. Mccoorgo Bandy, President Kennedy'. Special Assistant 

for National Security Affairs. m* vwk invoIves oloM 


» «uum x uciugq t ne Atom ic 
Energy Commission and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

A Yale graduate, Mr. Bundy was Professor of Government 
and Dean of Harvard. In 19 5 2 and '56 he supported President 
Eisenhower. ln i960 he joined the Kennedy campaign. 
We will start the questions now with Lawrence E. 
Spivak. porisanent member of the MEET THE PRESS panel. 

m. SPIVAK: Mr. Bundy, Prefer Khrushchev told the Soviet 
Union the other day that his action on Cub. saved Cuba for 
communis*. Do you agree with that? 

m. BMDY : i think Mr. Khrushchev's action saved the 
world froza an extremely dangerous confrontation and 
rescued his ow government fro. an , ti ,.aly rash and dangerous 
act. I do not think that his action in that are, has decided 
the future of Cuba. 

*a. SPIV«: Aren't we m fact, though, now not 
committed not to invade Cuba? 

«. BODY: We are only committed to certain ntmmu 
under given provisos which have been stated and restated 
by the President in his letter of October 27 and again 
in his recent press conferences to the effect that if 
Cuba refrains from aggressive acts in the Caribbean, if 
offensive weapons are taken out of Cuba and kept out of 
Cuba, it will not be necessary and it is not the intention 
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3 
of the United States to launch an invasion, we don't want to 
be forced to invade Cuba, but this situation is not governed 
by any achievement of Premier Khrushchev. 

MR, SPIVAK: Mr. Bundy, you hove a great deal to do with 
strategy. Have wo a strategy to get rid of Castro and communism 
in Cuba? 

MS. BUNDY: Well, I thick the situation in Cuba has to 
be taken in two parts. The great crisis, the crisis which 
brought the two great powers in the world and the world 
as a whole to the edge of very great danger turned upon this 
extraordinarily dangerous decision by the Soviet government 
to attempt to enter the Western keralsphere with nuclear 
weapons of substantial range. That crisis has been 
surmounted. 

Before that crisis and after it there is a major 
problem which is Castro communism in Cuba. This government 
has been opposed to that regime, has taken a number of 
measures intended to isolate it, hopes to build upon the 
meaning of the recent crisis in intensifying the fooling 
of the hemisphere which was so clearly expressed in 
October and November that this kind of regime is in 
fact incompatible with the standards of the Americas. 

This is not something which is necessarily going to lead 
to rapid or easy achievement. It is a very different 
thing from a special threat to our own security and the peace 
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of the world which was posed in October. 

m. SPIVAK: *. eundy, according to press report6 , 
Senator Lausche, a DeMOCrat| and Seaator ^^ q 
Kepublican, have both raised the question as to whether 
President Kennedy has ffi ado a secret deal with Premier 
Khrushchev on Cuba. 

NO* no one lBould toow the Preaiaeat . B posiMM oa ^^ 
ootter tta. ,„„. 1(ould you teu ^ p;hcthTO £ha ^^ 
that ware «„ to fc . ^^ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 
people? 

MS. BUNBY: z doo . t toow Bhot ^^^^ Laueoho ^ soaajor 
««*.«« are tam nB a b „ut. but tho poaltion fif ^ unue(i 

states eove^t ls p8i ., ectly clMr Md avauabie £Q ^ 

American public. 

«. smv,k: Ana t„e y taow e:£l:ctly „,„ tho deai is _ there 

is no secret deal? 

m. BBH,Y : Thero is no 6u0il arransewmt. 

■ . BBOOKS: ,,e wiu „e bac* ,t, h mEr m msB afid ^ 

9UeSti0nS fW ° Ur *» est . *• McOoo rE e Bandy, Special 
Assistant to te e 6 i„ent Kennedy. ^ thlB ^^ 
(Announcement } 

«8. B800KS: to d nOB resuatnB m ^^ ^ ^ 
today 1 E *. ^^ Bundyi Spoolai ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

Kennedy for National Security iiMairs. 

fOU hnw» -Ernst* t ftf >;- t M . 


^y . mn f i y ffir^i, ^ 


^y any achievement ot Premier Khrushchev. 

MR, SPIVAK: Mr. Rundy, you have a groat deal to do with 
strategy. Have we a strategy to get rid of Castro aad communism 
in Cuba? 

MB. BIJNDY: Well, I think the situation ia Cuba has to 
ba taken in two parts. The great crisis, the crisis which 
brought the two great powers in the world and the world 
as a whole to the edge of very great danger turned upon this 
extraordinarily dangerous decision by the Soviet government 
to attempt to enter the Western hemisphere with nuclear 
weapons of substantial range. That crisis has feaea 
surmounted. 

Before that crisis and after it there is a major 
problem which is Castro cosamunisa in Cuba. This government 
has been opposed to that regime, has taken a number of 
measures intended to isolate it, hopes to build upon the 
meaning of the recent crisis in inteasifyiag the feeling 
of the hemisphere which was so clearly expressed in 
October and November that this kind of regime is in 
fact incompatible with the standards of the Americas. 

This is not something which is necessarily going to lead 
to rapid or eaay achievement. It is a very different 
thing from a special threat to our own security and the peace 


mr. wway, according to press reports, 
Senator Lausehe, a Democrat, and Senator Goldwater, a 
Republican, have both raised the question as to whether 
President Kennedy has made a secret deal with Premier 
Khrushchev oa Cuba. 

No;, ao one would know the President's position on this 
better than you. Would you tell us whether the prongs 
that ware made to ut. Khrushchev .re now known to the African 
people? 

m. BuMDY: ! don . t tooB ^ £enotor ^^ ^ ^^ 
Goldstar are talking about. iut th0 ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 
States eoveramant is perfectly clilar cnd avallable t<> ^ 
American public. 

1». SPXVAK: Ana they know es.ctly v,hat the deal is , there 
is no secret deal? 

IB. BIMJY: There is no such arran^-nt . 

MR. BROOKS: We „ lu be back wUh ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
questions for oar guest, Mr. HcGeorge Bandy, Special 
assistant to President Kennedy. F lrst, this M ssa e e. 

(Announcement ) 

m. BROOKS: and nov, resuming oar Interview, oar guest 
today is *. UcGeoree Bundy _ Sj>Eoial AEBi3taat to rnaUnt 
Kennedy for National Security affairs. 

Yon tav. just «* usance K. Spivak, permanent „e ab er 
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5 
of the panel. Our other reporters today are James Raston 
of the New York Times, Peter Llsagor of the Chicago Daily 
News, and Hay Scherer of NBC News. 

We will continue the questions now with Mr. Reston. 
m. RESTON: Sir. Buady, I wonder if v/e could turn from 
the past to the future and get your eetimate of where you think 
we are now at the sort of half-tiiae part in the Kennedy 
Administration, in the field of foreign affairs, what are 
the priorities of our problem; in 1S63, coming up? 

MR. BUNDY: This is a very dangerous question because 
the President is engaged in discussing that. himself in a 
program which will bo on the air tomorrow night. 

MR. RESTON: Z am sure he wouldn't mind you scooping him 
tonight . 

BR. BUNDY: That is the one thing he wight object to, 
Mr. Res ton. 

MR. RESTON: Let's try it anyway. 

MR. BUNDY: The problem of estimating these things 
is complicated because there are so many large things 
happening in the world right now. v/e have been through what 
is certainly the most serious diplomatic crisis of the 
nuclear age. None of us has experienced one before, none 
of us can therefore tell the whole meaning of what happened 
in Cuba. 

I would think, however, that we can make the guess that 
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the resolution and restraint shown by the United States 
government in that case will have continuous effects over a 
long period of time. This is clear in our relations with 
other governments in this hemisphere, it is interesting, 
I think, that this appears to be the dominant note of the 
current, recently-ended HATO meeting in Paris. I believe 
myself that one should read Mr. Khrushchev • e speech to the 
Supreme Soviet against the background of a new and deepar 
understanding of the strength of the American position. 

That is a great, positive fact, if we can make effective 
use of it. 

On the other hand on the other side of the world we 
are looking at the first stages of what I think is one of the 
major diplomatic revolutions of the post-war period, This 
new confrontation between the Chinese and the Indians 
is bringing a very sharp change in the whole posture of the 
great Indian people, nation and government, I put it 
in that order because I think this is a national outburst 
and not merely an administrative reaction. That offers great 
opportunity to us, provided we do not try to decide for the 
Indians how they will face the challenge they now confront. 

There are many more, and I hate to give you a long 
speech. 

MS. RESTON: Well, could I be specific and ask you, 
because I know you are vory interested in the organization 


», «na way scnerer of NBC News. 

We will continue the questions now with Mr. Reston. 

W. RESTON: Mr. Bundy, I wonder if we could turn from 
the past to the future and get your climate of where you think 
we are now at the sort of half-time part in the Kennedy 
Administration, l» the field of foreign affair, mat are 
the priorities of our problem in 1003, coding up? 

MR. BUNDY: This is a very dangerous question because 
the Preside is engaged in discussing that, himself in . 
program which will bo on the air toworw* night. 

MR. RE3T0H: I aB fiure to wouldn . t tt±ad you ficoop±ng h±m 
tonight . 

MR. BUUnr: That is the one thing he uight object to, 
Mr. Reston. 

MR. RESTON: Let's try it anyway. 

MR. BUKDY: The problem of estimating these thing* 
is complicated because there are, so nmy large things 
happening in the world right now. *, h,ve been through what 
is certainly the most serious diplomatic crisis of the 
nuclear age. None of us has experienced one before, none 
of us can therefore tell the whole meaning of what happened 
in Cuba. 

I would think, however, that we can make the guess that 
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long period of time. This i 8 clear in our relations with 
other governments in this hemisphere, it is interesting, 
I think, that this appears to be the dominant note of the 
current, recently-ended NATO meeting in Paris. I believe 
myself that one should read Mr. Khrushchev's speech to the 
Supreme Soviet against the background of a new aD d deeper 
understanding of the strength of the American position. 

That is a great, positive fact, if we can make effective 
use of it. 

On the other hand on the other side of the world we 
are looking at the first stages of what I think is one of the 
major diplomatic revolution* of the post-war period, This 
new confrontation between the Chinese and the Indians 
is bringing a very sharp change in the whole posture of the 
great Indian people, nation and government. I put it 
in that order because I think this is a national outburst 
and not merely an administrative reaction. That offers great 
opportunity to us, provided we do not try to decide for the 
Indians how they will face the challenge they now confront. 
There are many more, and I hate to give you a long 


MB- B5SX0H: Well, could I be specific and ask you, 
because I know you are very interested in the organization 
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of the Neater* world, we tave woa tloe „ the ^ ^ 
« I suppose the qaaetion i„ Baat do we do vUh ^ ^ 
particularly i a th9 creation of ^ ^^ 

«• BOHDY: I thl» t th« i S the ri eW , uestion . - 
thlaK the n B ht way ox locale. at this problo „ of oar 

wo can do to austaia, develop, strearchoa ^ ^ ^^ 
oar relation -th otUax ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 
effort of people not suWect to cosaaunlst „ OB . natioai 

This is a Mj01 . task aod taera ^ ^ piace w4o ^ ^ ^ 

..ore explicated tha a la the Mlantie comity. 

«. LIMGCS.. *. Buady> , ;/ojld UUo t<> ^ yM _ 
.action aoout too oration of the fore tisa r . oli ey M cH iaa , y 
io the coverlet. The late Joha l-oator Bailee, a3 i 
thiafc yoa toow . almiys fau that tha EMretary of £taio ^^ 
aot have aayoae iaterpoae betwooe M» oad Wl0 p re3iiiMlt . 
X* you wore Secretary oi state, would yea waat „ acGao ^ 
Baady a t the *hite Hoaee? 

m. bumy: ! thlBk tilat „ a EiMre ^ ouiiosi ^ 

The secretary of state should taTO tilo uast ^^ ^^ 

to the Presides. aE d Secretary Ruafc, o£ course, has taat 
"oceee. a , Bora s ^ ts)ry ^ ^ x ^ ^^ ^ 

waat w „ to be la th0 v/hito Koiioo> ^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

oho job at a time. 

There 4. a lot of ■*uwtoma.idi as na to what the Ifcite 
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Ocularly in the organisation of the Atlantic. 

MB. BUMDY: I think that is the right question. I 
think the right way of looking at this problem of our 
rivalry with the Soviet Union has always been in torus of what 
we can do to sustain, develop, strengthen our own society, 
our relations with other free societies and the coalmen 
effort of people not subject to communist domination. 

This is a major task and there is no place where it is 
more complicated than in the Atlantic community. 

MS. L2SAG0R: Mr. Bundy, I would like to ask you a 
question about the organisation of the foreign policy machinery 
in the government. The late John Foster Dulles, as 1 
think you know, always felt that the Secretary of State should 
not have anyone interpose between him and the President. 
If you were Secretary of State, would you want a iicGeorge 
Bundy at the white House? 

MR. BUHDY: I think that we share Mr. Dulles' view. 
The Secretary of State should have the raost direct access 
to the President, and Secretary Rusk, of course, has that 
access. If I were Secretary of State, 2 would certainly not 
want myself to be in the White House, at is hard enough to do 
one job at a time. 

There is a lot of aisundorstanding as to what the White 


■D«r~i8^tfiSf~ffi^aM~stiifFofficerB. They are 
working for the President in the parts of the problem where 
he has an immediate responsibility, where he has to be 
served, simply because he can not do all things himself. 

But the executive responsibility , the operating 
responsibility, the primary responsibility as const vcutionai 
or statutory advisors falls on the members of the Cabinet, and 
to their great operating department. We do 
our best to not make life complicated for the Department 
of .State and I think perhaps we are learning as 
we go along how to do that . 

UB. LZ8AG0R: Can I ask yoa a more substantive Question 
now about the Skybolt project which ia agitating the British, 
of course? 

The British seem to have put all of their so-called 
nuclear eggs into this Skybolt basket ~ the Skybolt being 
the air-to-ground missile. 

Do we have any alternative to offer to the British if 
we should go forward now and cancel this project? 

MR. BUHDY: Well, I think the way to look at the Skybolt 
is to understand that this is a major weapons systema 
development undertaking to which we were coxumitted by 
our own government's decision early on in the year 1960. 
After we had taken that decision, the British asked, and 
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and we agreed that they should have a right to buy a certain 
number of Skybolt missiles if and when the program was 
successfully concluded. We have been at that program now 
for the better part of three years. We have put into it 
something on the ox»der of half a billion dollars, against 
really a negligible contribution on the British side, which 
is according to the bargain. We undertook to develop it 
and to pay for it. 

This is aa extraordinarily complex weapons system, a 
vevy difficult one to develop. You are moving from a very 
fast platform, a moving bo^bo? at very high speeds. la 
order to get the necessary levels of accuracy you 
have to develop a system of a wholly new order of 
technical sophistication. The syatero In vexy difficult 
to do and we are now face to face with a decision in terms 
of the growing cost of our overall Defease Establishiaeut 
and we face that decision in the content of the fact 
that in the same two and a half year period we have made 
great progress with other weapons systems. 

Now we do not have a fixed obligation to provide a 
substitute to the British, if in fact, after consultation 
with them it is agreed that the program should not go forward. 

MB. LISAGOR: Well, couldn't this mean the British 
would then have to go out of the nuclear business 
altogether and hot; much of a disaster* or how bad would this 
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be? 

MR. BUNDY: What I really think, Mr. Lisagor, Is this, 

that if the Skybolt should be abandoned, after consultation, 

then the question which will fact us and the British is 

the question which NATO has had on its plate now for 

four or five years, which is, what is the bast way of 

organizing missile forces, post-airplane nuclear 

defense forces for HATG as a whole. The British have 

a great interest in this as a country, also as a ueiaber 

of the Alliance, also as a country with a new and 

emerging relationship to the Continent, of Europe. We 

have a great interest in it as the principal nuclear power 

in the Alliance and as the place whero currently the great 

and crucial decisions of war, or peace, would 

have to be roade„ But we have a equal interest, we and the 

British, in conducting our affaire with each other so that 

we do not entangle our relations with the great nations of the 

continent. But this its tough, and I think it is going to be — 

if the Skybolt should have to be canceled, there will be a 

major issue here which has to be worked through carefully. 

MR. SCHERER: Mr. Bundy, on quite another matter, the 

President proposes to leave the Adlai Stevenson roagazine 

article flap to the historians and I think perhaps we all agree 

with hiia, but roaybo this panel would be considered derelict 

for your version of 
if we didn't ask you/who said what to whom in this affair? 


- we nave nRRnr8fnESaF~sm^Fainaiow~ 
for the bettor part of three years. We have put iato it 
something on the order of half a billion dollars , against 
really a negligible contribution on the British side, which 
is according to the bargain. We undercook to develop it 
and to pay for it. 

This is an extraordinarily complex weapons system, a 
ve^y difficult one to develop. You are moving from a very 
fast platform, a moving bobber at vevy high speeds. la 
order to get the necessary levels of accuracy you 
have to develop a system of a wholly new ordor of 
technical sophistication, The system in-.- very difficult 
to do and we are now face to face with a decision in terms 
of the growing cost of our overall Defense Establishment 
and we face that decision in the context of the fact 
that in the same two and a half year period we have made 
great progress with other weapons systems. 

Now we do not have a fixed obligation to provide a 
substitute to the British, if in fact s after consultation 
with them it is agreed that the program should not go forward. 

MR. LZSAGCR: Well, couldn't this i&aan the British 
would then have to go out of the nuclear business 
altogether and how much of a disaster, or how bad would this 
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that if the Skybolt should be abandoned, after consultation, 

then the question which will fact us and the Biitish is 

the question which NATO has had on its plate now for 

four or five years, which is, what is the best way cf 

organizing missile forces, post -airplane nuclear 

defense forces for NATO as a whole. The British have 

a great interest in this as a country, also as a member 

of the Alliance, also as a country with a new and 

emerging relationship to the Continent, of Europe. We 

have a great interest in it as the principal nuclear power 

in the Alliance and as the place where currently the great 

and crucial decisions of war, or peace, would 

have to be made. But we have a equal interest, we and the 

British, in conducting our affaire with each other so that 

we do not entangle our relations with the great nations of the 

continent. But this is tough, and 1 think it is going to be — 

if the Skybolt should have to be canceled, there will be a 

major issue here which has to be worked through carefully. 

MR. SCHERER: Mr. Bundy, on quite another matter, the 

President proposes to leave the Adlai Stevenson magazine 

article flap to the historians and I think perhaps we all agree 

with him, but maybe this panel would be considered derelict 

for your version of 
if we didn't ask you/who said what to whom in this affair? 
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MB. BUNBY: I wouldn't want you to be troubled with any 
dereliction. 

MB. SCHERER: Thank you, sir. 
. 13R. BU1JDY: The natter has certainly had more than enough 
attention and from the point of view of the Administration has 
been fully dealt with by the President. I will say only 
this, that 1 do not think that anyone who actually participated 
in the discussions, the working group of the national 
Security Council in the week before and week after the 
President's speech, would want to get into the businaos of 
talking with reporters or with others about the individual 
positions taken during that ti&e of great tension and great 
danger by individual members of the group, 

I certainly would not v/ant to do so, and have not done 
so, and I know of no lueiaber who has. I do not believe — 
and furthermore, just on the evidence of how one feels 
about these matters, I don't think anyone who sat 
through those discussions would want to characterise the 
position of anyone else by saying that he wanted a Munich. That 
seems to me an irresponsible, unworthy, uncalled for kind of 
remark. 

MR. 8GBE&EB: Isn't it true that a rcaa's given opinions 
change from day to day in the flow of these deliberations? 

Uft. BUNDY: Certainly. 

MR. SCHERER: Wouldn't you agree though that the real 
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danger Of such a situation, a man being tarred in print, is that 
the President might not any longer be given the full alternative 

to give -- 

MR. BUNBY: Well, I share the remarks, the views on 
that which were expressed the other day by Secretary Rusk. 
I just don't believe that in matters of this kind of 
consequence, members of the government; with any self respect and 
any awareness of their own responsibilities would be scared 
off from telling the President what they really thought 
because of that kind of problem, It hasn't been that way 
in this Administration and there has been a good deal of 
discussion of a number of rather serious problems in the 
weeks since this particular unfortunate article appeared 
and I have noticed no such difficulty. 

I sat for example next to Governor Stevenson the other 
day in a meeting of the Executive Committee and ho was 
not abashed. 

MR. SCHERER: You see no scars from this incident? 

MR. BUKDY: No lasting ones. 


? 
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MR. SPIVAK: Mr. Bundy as you know many members of the 
press believe that the controversy over the Saturday Evening 
Post article highlights a struggle for power between the 
President's advisors on foreign policy. Is there in fact such 
a struggle for power so far as you know? 

MR. BUNDY: In my Judgment the people who are working for 
this President in this administration are all of them fully 
engaged in trying to do the job to which he has assigned them and 
I am wholly unaware of any effort to play musical chairs among 
the President's advisors. The President is in charge of the 
administration. He has people where he wants them and I 
imagine that this situation will continue. 

MR. SPIVAK: I would like to take you to the question 
of on-site inspection. Do we still hope to get on-site inspection 
in Cuba through negotiations with the Soviet Union? 

MR. BUNDY: Our position is that the understanding of 
October 27 and 28 is not complete without adequate on-site in- 
spection and varification. And in the absence of such on-site 
inspection and varification, the full undertakings on our side 
cannot come into force. But I ought to make it clear that we are 
ourselves ' continuing to maintain our own means of obtaining 
adequate information as to the basic military situation in the 
island of Cuba and we will continue to do so. 

MR. SPIVAK: Mr. Bundy, those means didn't seem to be 
sufficient to check on what was going into Cuba until they actually 
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were in place. Hew sure can we be that without on-site Inspec- 
tion* missiles aren't being hidden or haven't already be hidden in 
Cuba? 

MR. BUNDY: We can't ever be absolutely sure. You can't 

prove the negative and say that nothing has been hidden anywhere 
in Cuba. But I think there is considerable confidence in our 
intelligence community and in our defense establishment that 
by appropriate vigilance — and there is proven ground for a higher 
degree of vigilance perhaps now than there was some months ago — 
we can in fact maintain adequate safeguards on that point. 

MR, SPIVAK: How do we even know that misailes went out? 
VJe didn't inspect the missile3 going out. Didn't we .just see the 
covers? Didn't we Just see the crates? 

MR. BUNDY: Oh, no indeed. The covers were pulled back 
off the missile trailers and we saw shapes encased in a thin 
rubber film which coincided with everything we know and have 3een 
in May Day parades of Soviet missiles and unless we are to 
reach the assumption that somewhere in Cuba missiles or dummy 
missiles of extraordinary similarity were fabricated in a very 
brief period of time, I think we are reasonably safe in believing 
that this number of missiles did in fact leave Cuba. 

MR. SPIVAK: Didn't we at one time think there were thirty- 
1»o missiles and thirty-two bombers and didn't the Soviets 
say that they took out forty-two of each? Wasn't there a discrep- 
ancy of about ten, there? 

MR. BUNDY: I don't recall that particular discrepancy. I 
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I do think that the figures that they say they have removed and 
fiat we have counted, in both categories, are consistent with our 
basic intelligence assessment as kept up to date through time. 

MR. RESTOM: Mr. Bundy, could I ask you a question about 
these great confrontations of 1962 — not only Cuba challenging 
presidential power, but also the challenge of Ross Barnett in 
Mississippi, the challenge of Roger Blough, the challenge of a 
different kind of Europe, and Europe.' s trade. My question is 
this: Though we in our time cannot get all the details of 
this, I am extremely interested in how you keep the historical 
record in the White House. How is this done? 

MR. BUNDY: You know I am troubled about that, too, because 
it is a fact that when you get deeply and intensely into a particu- 
lar moment of crisis, the people who might ordinarily be responsible 
for maintaining the current records tend to be extraordinarily 
busy and there is a problem, here. You can't really set up a 
tape recorder in the President's own study, you can't be sure to 
have the task force historian In on every session so there is 
always a certain amount of incompletlon.. That is the history of 
the White House over a 200 year period, or 180 years. 

MR. RESTON: Would you not agree it is different from 
administration to administration? For example, in the Eisenhower 
administration you bad agenda circulated ahead of cabinet meetings 
and you had a secretary of the cabinet who kept the record of 
each meet lag. Now for reasons best known to himself, President 
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Kennedy has done it in a different way but it is a more 

casual way, a more personal way. 

Would there, for example, be a record of the famou© 
meeting between Mr. Blough and the President, or, wore 
importantly in your own field, between the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Gromyko, and the President on the famous Thursday 
afternoon? 

MR. BUNDY: There are two different cases. I u * not 
sure whether we have a record of Mr. Blough 1 s meeting. We 
have indeed a record of any significant foreign conversation 
between the President and a leading foreign representative 
and we have a record of that one. 

MR. RESTOS: Does this go as well to 
trans-Atlantic telephone calls, for example , between 
Mr. Macmillaa and — 

MS. BU3DY: to. Rest on, you have not gotten jaa into an 
area in which we are discussing not only our practice** but 
our relations with other governments, and I think I 
will avoid the question. 

MR. LI8AGQB: Mr. Bundy, I cm sure ycu have read 
Premier Khrushchev's speech of last week, and I wonder 
from it whether you are better equipped now to read Soviet 
intentions in the coming weeks or months in its relations to the 
West? 

Ma. BUNDY: Well, it is certainly an informati^jspeech_ 
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in the cense that it is a major exposition in defease of 
Khrushchev's own position to his own people and to the 
Conrauniet bloc. It is a very important speech because of 
the degree to which it sets him ia direct opposition to the 
people ia Peking. He uses en Albanian stalking horse, but 
it is fairly clear who he means. 

I think that it is — I don't think any one Soviet 
utterance should be taken as a signal to everything, but 
this is an iaportant cpeech and 1 think it does signal a 
new awareness on their side of the difficulties of conducting 
policy as if the United States were a paper tiger. 
I &gree with Mr. Khrushchev that the tiger has nuclear 
teeth, 

LSI. LXSiiGOS: But he was rather forceiful, ia a speech 
which seemed moderate in his attitude toward the West, he 
was rather forceful on the issue of Berlin for example. 
Did you see in that any indications that he nay move on 
Berlin at a \fery early tiue in trying to get a separate 
peace treaty at least with East Geraaany? 

MB. BUNDY: 1 don't think I would interpret his 
remarks on Berlin as being unusually grim in tone. There 
was no deadline and there was no real indication of a 
higher level of concern than we have been accustomed to 
over a considerable period of time. 
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Mr. Scherer — 
^ MB. SCHERER: On that fatal Sunday, the day Mr. Khrushchev 

agreed to take his missiles out of Cuba, there was a rather 
w hopeful view around Washington that liquidating the Cuben affair 

with the Russians would lead to settlement of other problems 
that we have, mutual problems, disarsaaiaent , nuclear testing 
and so on. What has happened to that view? 

£21, BUilDY: Well, I think the truth is that in tha 
iwaediate reaction, froia the very groat pressures and 
hazards, having stepped back froze the danger, as the President 
put it, we did all feel a sense of hope that perhapa there 
would be a greater willingness in the Soviet government to work 
yj en and to work out reasonable answers to soi.:o of the great 

issues that confront us and have tended to divide us, Nuclear 
testing, settlement in the area of Berlin, the problem of 
diffusion of nuclear weapons and a number of others. 
If we could icak© — that the lack of interest 

which either of us had in having a nuclear war might rebound and 
give us a chance to work ©a these problems. 1 regret to say 
that I don't think there has been Jiajor evidence yet of this 
kind of attitude. 
t^ We have, of course, been engaged in finishing up the 

immediate Cuban crisis. It is not all done yet. We had 
^ M first to get the missiles out and then we had to get agreement 

that the bombers would cotae out, we had to get theta out. 
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We now are concerned in New York with the form in which our 
understanding of the current situation and the undertakings 
on both sides should be registered. 

So it is too soon to give up on this, but it is going 
to be somewhat slower on all the evidence than many of us 
did hope in the first reaction to the great moment of crisis. 

m. SCHSRER: Hhat do you think is our best bet for some 
agreement with the Russians? Which phase of our affairs? 

US. BUNDY: I don't think I would want to choose. 

ISR. BROOKS: I ara afraid we don't have tioe for any more 
questions, gentlemen. I am sorry to have to interrupt, but I 
see that our time has run out. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Bundy, for being 
with us. 

X will tell you about next week's guest oa MEET THE PRESS 
after this message. 

THE ANNOUNCER: For a printed copy of today's interview, 
sent ten cents in coin and a stamped, self -addressed 
envelope to Merkle Press, 809 Channing Street, N.E., Washington 
18, D. C. 

KR. BROOKS: Next week our guest on HEET THE PRESS, the 
Sunday before Christmas, our guest will be the Director of 
the Peace Corps, Mr. Sargent Shriver. And now this is Ned 
Brooks saying goodbye for Mr. SteGeorge Bundy aad MET THE PRESS. 


